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Homeless memorial events 
celebrate lives lost and 
illuminate new data about 
mortality on the street 


By Alastair Boone 


EACH year, National Homeless 
Persons’ Memorial Day takes place on 
December 21, the day of the win- 
ter solstice. Throughout the month, 
hundreds of events spring up around 
the country to celebrate the lives of 
unhoused people who have passed 
away. In Alameda County, we had 
two such virtual events, one hosted 
by St. Mary’s Center, and the other by 
Alameda County Healthcare for the 
Homeless (ACHCH). At each me- 
morial, a range of service providers, 
community members, and advocates 
got together to share their grief about 
friends, family members, and patients 
who passed away in 2022—and to 
demand justice for those who live on 
our streets. 

“Today is the shortest day of the 
year. It’s the longest night for our 
clients and patients outside,” Dr. Jason 
Reinking—a physician and medical 
director of LifeLong Trust Health Cen- 
ter—said at the ACHCH event on De- 
cember 21. “It’s a cold time of year. We 
get more requests for gloves and socks 
than we do for medicine. We get more 
requests for housing than we do for. 
medical care. It’s a rainy time of year. 
We get more requests for tents than 
we do for medical appointments. And 
it’s a tough time of year. It’s a time of 
year that brings a lot of sorrow and 
sadness for our patients and clients 
with so many friendships and family 
relationships that have been broken.” 

Both events included touching re- 
flections about individuals who have 


passed. away, and silent appreciation 
for those who died in the shadows. At 
the St. Mary’s Center memorial, which 
took place on December 8, organizers 
read the names of 28 unhoused people 
who died in 2022. Those names were 
Corey Hamilton, Corey B, Tyrie Foster, 
Edward, Tone, Troy, Dave from Lake 
Merritt, Bob from Wood Street, Eddie 
Valdez, Brandon Thomas, John W, 
Darrell W, Olufola S, Stanley T, The- 
ophilus P, Glenn T, Eddie T, Melver R, 
Kenneth Y, Jerry G, Regina T, Donald 
W, Urias Smith, Johnny Butler, Linda 
McCrory, James Goucher, Sarah Ros- 
illa, Courtney Heshimu, and Deandre 
Irvin. 

These names were submitted by 
individuals—friends and family mem- 
bers who lost a loved one sometime 
in the past year. But up until recently, 
there was no official way to track 
homeless death in Alameda Coun- 
ty—which relied on incomplete data 
from the coroner’s bureau to track the 
deaths of unhoused people. However, 
since 2020, National Homeless Per- 
sons’ Memorial Day has come to coin- 
cide with new data from the county’s 
homeless mortality report, launched 
as a way to illuminate the nuances of 
the crisis of homelessness and help 
identify solutions. 

To generate the report, ACHCH col- 
laborates with county epidemiologists 
with CAPE (Community Assessment 
Planning and Evaluation). Together, 
they identify homeless deaths through 
data matching across homeless 
services utilization lists, community 
reporters, and California Compre- 


imone jwotman 


‘Not true that I am invisible’ is a poem that was read out loud at the St. 
Mary’s Center memorial. It can be found on page 6 of this issue. 


hensive Death File (CCDF) records in 
the California Vital Records Business 
Information System. 

The data about homeless death that 
is tracked by the coroner’s bureau 
is maintained by law enforcement 
employees under the jurisdiction of 
the Alameda County Sheriff. Their re- 
cords shine a light on certain homeless 
deaths, including accidents, suicides, 


and some overdoses. But they only 
capture a small part of the picture. The 
office does not reliably record or in- 
vestigate an individual’s housing sta- 
tus. That’s why the county’s mortality 
report is so important—it provides a 
badly needed insight into when, and 


Memorial continues on page 9 


Will OUSD’s new board rescind planned school closures? 


By Zack Haber 


As new directors are 
set to take office in Janu- 
ary on the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the Oakland 
Unified School District 
(OUSD), the Oakland 
Education Association 
(OEA), along with along 
with some advocates, 
say there will soon be 
enough votes to stop 
current plans to entire- 
ly or partially close six 
OUSD schools. 

“Our position has 
always been very clear 
on this issue: we are 
opposed to school 
closures,” said OEA 1st 
Vice President Ismael 
Armendariz in an inter- 
view. “Now the voters 
have spoken and there’s 
a clear mandate to stop 
closures.” 

Currently, five ele- 
mentary schools are 
scheduled to be closed 
by the end of the school 
year: Brookfield, Carl B. 
Munck, Fred T. Korem- 

atsu Discovery Acad- 
emy, Grass Valley, and 


Zack Haber 


Brookfield sega School, one of the six OUSD schools currently sched- 
uled for full or partial closure, could end up staying eae after a board vote 


in January. 


Horace Mann. Addi- 
tionally, the K-8 school 
Hillcrest is set to have its 
6th-8th grades removed. 
But on November 30, 
Director Mike Hutchin- 
son introduced a resolu- 
tion to overturn all the 


scheduled closures. If at 


least two of the newly 
elected directors support 


‘Hutchinson’s resolution, 


along with Director 
Vancedric Williams, 
who has opposed school 
closures for his entire 
tenure on the board, the 
board will have the four 
votes needed to rescind 
the scheduled closures. 
In interviews with this 
reporter, Valarie Bach- 


elor and Jennifer Brou- 
hard, who are set to take 
office as school board 
directors in January after 


. winning their elections 


in November, both said 
they plan to vote to stop 
the closures. Bachelor 
and Brouhard highlight- 
ed rescinding school clo- 
sures as a key element 


in their campaigns, and 
received endorsements 
and support from OEA. 

OUSD’s enrollment 
process started on De- 
cember 1, and families 
can now select which _ 
schools they would like 
to enroll their children 
in. Schools currently 
slated for closure, how- 
ever, are not available to 
be selected on the enroll- 
ment portal. Bachelor 
and Brouhard oppose 
this omission. 

“I think it’s hugely 
problematic that those 
sites are omitted from 
the enrollment system,” 
said Bachelor. “It’s 
extremely difficult to 
backfill peers and 
enrollment.” 

In an interview, Brou- 
hard said that by leaving 
these schools off of the 
enrollment website, . 
OUSD is “choosing to 
believe these schools 
are closed when they’re 
not.” 

When asked about 
how newly elected 
school board directors 


who oppose school 
closures affects the 
district’s current enroll- 
ment process, OUSD’s 
Director of Commu- 
nications John Sasaki 
said “We follow the 
direction of the board, if 
that direction changes, 
we will follow that new 
direction.” 

Bachelor and Brou- 
hard both said they 
plan to vote in January 
to rescind the current- 
ly scheduled closures. 
If the board votes to 
overturn the closures, 
schools currently set for 
closure will appear on 
the enrollment website. 
The enrollment period 
extends until February 


10. Sasaki has confirmed 


that waiting to make 
an enrollment selection 
does not affect who is 
prioritized for which 
school, as long as the 
selection is made within 
the enrollment period. 
“All applications 


‘OUSD continues on 
page 12 
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For information on accessing other shelters, transitional housing, and all other emergency housing in Alameda County, please call 211 (Eden information and Referrai) 


Winter shelter is open 7 days a week am-Spen esd] (215 
for information. 


{S10} 995-2846 


. | $34 Stardust Place, 
Alameda CA 

| Livermore : Veterans Memorial 

Halt 


= 


Open 6:00pm-?:i5arn (ne in-and-out privileges after idjpm). Dinner {516} 224-3755 : 
and breakfast served. No showers or laundry available. first-come, : 
first-served basis Zero talerance for weapons, drugs, alcohol, : 
fighting, or hate speech of any kind. COWID-19 protecols observed : 
iwi screen for sempetoms at intake, staff anc volunteers wear 
masks at all times, guests currently not required te wear a mask). 
Ho limit te number of nights for fri-Vabley residents. Ne daytime 
services; no storing tems during the day. Medication must be 

Able to conduct activities of dally living, able to communicate 
verbally or in writing, ne histery of arson, ne registered sex 
offenders, 

Cheek-in before 5 gem. Ginmer served at 5 om 


December 510) 224-3795 
12° until : 
weather gets | 
warmer : 


Pisasanton, or fhublin, Na 
pets. Couples welcome (mats 
will be 6 feet apart{head-to- 

tae] 


For homeles (510) 532-3311 
adults in East 
Sakiand. 
first-come, 


first-served 
starting at Spm. 


through April | expansion 
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| Community «Bd, Gakland 
| Project (S10) 32-3724 
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City of Fremont will accept phone or email referrals te provide {S10} 574-2232 
access to warming/hotel opportunities. Seniars, families with 
minors and adults with medical issues or disabilities will be 
| Clty of Newark has identified locations where people experiencing homelessness can seek warming indoors only during regular daytime business operating hours at the 
follawing tecations: Newpark Mall 2086 Newpark Mall, Newark 510-931-5049: Silliman Activity & Farnily Aquatic Center: 6800 Mowry Ave, Newark: Newark Senior Center: 
O0 loeil tia at Wii d Aneel commtinioennt arte cea ee: ee ee Seo See ae ieee aS 

N/A NA {S10} 686-2322 "Building futures Winter tunch Program: 
Outreach Sulding Futures HMMenday: 1840 Fairway Dr, San Leandro: 12-3:155m *New location 
Services by » Wednesday 200 Marina Slvd San Leandra: 13-2:14pm 
Sulding i e Friday 1104. Bancroft Ave San Leandra: 12-2:15pm Memorial Park 
Pease only enter on the Grove Way entrance. Doors open at 
6:a0om, dinner is served. Check-in ends at 3pm. Bagged 
breakfast served. Must be off property by Far. Possibility ta 
park and five in your car on site. 


{510} 574-2223 
tity af Fremont os email request be 


Bore esse nOnLeoy 


| No Winter Shelter _ 
: bet daytime 


ie 


RES ESOT TLE TOOT ET RNS SCORE SLOT 


“{816) 686-2332 


ae 


| 2021-2022 


eonanoneonencnoncenencenenet: 


way eaeareo 
: 


(320) 634-2225 | 


: 
: 


| Sutures 


enoneedBose 


Adults {18+ Guest: must be 
aije bo care for themselves 
{i.=. transfer, tuilet, eat, and 
dress): Pets akay if they are 
on ieash or in a crate. 
Shalt {i 84): Guests must be 
able te care for themselves 
{i.e. transfer, tallet, eat, and 
dress): No pets 


Cail first for Cohert modet 
availabilty 
{5105 a36-4750 
MAF Eiarn-dpm 


| 2490 Grove 
Ave/fRedwood Rd 
Castes Valley 
| id} 4e1-s203 


ERROR 


oo 


: South Hayward 
| Parish 
; 27287 Patrick Ave 


Geors open 6:30pm, dinner is served. Check-in ends at Bom. Bagged 


Cohort Made 
breakfast & lunch served. Must exit by Far. 


Cail first for 
aveilability 


(520) G34-2228 


round 


Hayward 


coon oenoncenenceccnanenoeaneonooncongeeennonceneennconNte 


Padulisand Couples | Qpenat Gpm-Ram. Walk-in only ona first-come first, served basis. 
Please call (520) 638-7000 for more information. 
Community Cester is open for showers, reais, laundry, and 


clothing Tazeday-Saturday Sarni-dprn 


Shelter but open 7 
days a week 


jeae-7eo0 | 


“| fsi0 "| (510) 638-7600 


pooooonennonenes 


(S20) 785-3663 be 
St St. Vincent de Pael 
DePocd | 675-23" Street 
| Cakland 
| S20} 638-7800 


This is the county’s most recent list of shelter resources—updated December 8. Please send any corrections or edits to achch@acgov.org 
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~ Alameda County Healthacre for the Homeless 
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East Bay activists 
swarm Caltrans 


office, seeking data 
- about encampment 


sweeps 


The agency illegally ignored 
their public records request 


By Quiver Watts, 
Alastair Boone, and TJ 
Johnston 


ON Tuesday, De- 
cember 6, community 
members from around 
the Bay Area converged 
on the California De- 
partment of Transporta- 
tion’s (Caltrans) District 
4 office in Oakland, 
chanting “Caltrans: stop 
sweeping us up!” The 
action, led by POOR 
Magazine, was con- 
vened in order to deliver 
a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act (FOIA) request 
to District Director Tony 
Tavares, demanding all 
the internal communica- 
tions and budget items 


relating to encampment - 


sweeps in Oakland, 
Berkeley, and San Fran- 
cisco. Organizers said 
Caltrans had illegally 
ignored their requests 
for these public records 
for 14 days—not even 
sending a boilerplate 
reply acknowledging 
their receipt of the doc- 
uments—creating the 
imperative to come in 
person. 

The FOIA requests 
were written by par- 
ticipants of the revolu- 
tionary journalism class 
at POOR Magazine, 

a grassroots arts and 
advocacy organization 
based in Oakland. The 
class focuses on how 

to use journalism as a 
tool to fight oppression, 
and includes a train- 
ing on how to write 
FOIA requests—which 
require public agen- 
cies to release certain 
documents to the public 
upon request. As a 

part of this training, 

the multi-generational 
class chose to write a 
FOIA request to Cal- 
trans after struggling to 


find information online 
about the resources they 
allocate for encampment 
sweeps. Their goal is to 
raise awareness about 
the impact of sweeps 

on unhoused people all 
over the Bay Area, many 
of which are conducted 
by Caltrans. 

Upon arriving at the 
office, the group of 
about 20 was directed 
to the Public Informa- 
tion department. While 
the department’s office 
hours were listed as 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and a sign 
on the door said “please 
come in,” the door was 
locked and the group 
was told that no.one was 
inside. So instead, orga- 
nizers brought copies of 
the FOIA request to the 
mailroom and addressed 
copies of the request to 
Caltrans officials. 

The wide age range 
of attendees and speak- 
ers made for a striking 
impression against the 
lobby’s holiday-themed 
backdrop. Over the 
cheery Christmas music 
piped from lobby speak- 
ers and the cozy holiday 
decor, young children 
and elders alike spoke 
of the trauma they had 
experienced and wit- 
nessed in encampment 
sweeps, operations 
carried out by numerous 
government agencies, 
including Caltrans, that 
displace homeless com- 
munities and confiscate 
gear that’s necessary 
for survival, as well as 
the residents’ precious 
personal belongings. 

“Agencies like Cal- 
trans perpetrate sweeps 
on houseless people, 
even though they know 
it never solves home- 
lessness,” said Ziair 
Hughes, a youth schol- 
ar and a reporter with 


POOR magazine activists gathered outside of the Caltrans office at 111 Grand Avenue in Oakland. 


POOR Magazine. “We 
are launching this inves- 
tigation, which includes 
our testimony as for- 
merly houseless youth, 
and delivering these 
FOIAs to Caltrans to get 
the numbers on money 
wasted on throwing 

our belongings away, 
harassing us and taking 
away our tents, which 
often leads to our death, 
instead of supporting 
our own solution, like 
Homefulness.” 

Most recently, Cal- 
trans has been in the 
headlines for conducting 
an inhumane and dev- 
astating sweep of Wood 
Street in West Oakland, 
where over 100 un- 
housed people were 
forcibly evicted from 
their longtime encamp- 
ments, with nowhere 
else to go. Caltrans has 
been subject to multiple 
lawsuits over their han- 
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dling of encampments, 
including a 2016 case 
where $2 million was 
awarded in a settlement 
to reimburse discarded 
possessions to unhoused 
East Bay residents. 

John Janosko is a lead- 
er at the homeless en- 
campment known as the 
Wood Street Commons. 
After 10 years on the 
streets, he says he has 
seen the same people 
come back repeatedly, 
sweeping people from 
one block to the next, 
and then back again. 

“Are the sweeps doing 
any good?” Janosko 
asked. “Are they hous- 
ing people? Are the 
feeding people? Are 
they clothing people? 
Are they giving people 
medical attention? I’m 
trying to understand 
why we continue on do- 
ing something that’s not 
working. Why not invest 


Alastair Boone 


Youth from POOR Magazine’s revolutionary jour- 
nalism class left their requests in the mailroom. 


the time, the energy, the 
money in something 
that will work? Housing 
people!” 

Some people who 
worked in the building 
gathered in the lobby, 
filming the action and 
listening to the speak- 
ers share their stories. 
Several speakers im- 
plored the workers to 
bring their grievances to 
higher ups and push for 
change within the orga- 
nization, but most did 
not respond and simply 
continued filming. 

In the San Francisco 
Bay Area, one of the 
wealthiest places on 
Earth, most cities con- 
tain more vacant hous- 
ing units than homeless 
people. In 2019, San 
Francisco had nearly 
five vacant homes per 
unhoused person, while 
in Oakland there were 
just about four vacant 
homes per houseless 
resident. Speakers from 
POOR Magazine, Wood 
Street Commons, Stolen 
Belonging and Coali- 
tion on Homelessness 
repeatedly asserted that 
money currently wasted 
on encampment sweeps 
would be better spent 
housing people. 

“Communities all 
across the Bay have 
launched this effort 
because millions, some- 
times billions, of dollars 
are being spent to sweep 
our bodies. Swept, like 
we are trash,” said 
Tiny Gray-Garcia, who 
is formerly unhoused 
and the co-founder of 
POOR Magazine. Her 
organization also built 
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Courtesy of POOR Magazine 


an affordable housing 
program called Home- 
fulness—where eight 
formerly unhoused 
families live rent-free 
in four town homes 
on MacArthur Boule- 
vard—and founded the 
DeeColonize Academy, 
a school for unhoused 
and precariously housed : 
youth. “Institutions like ; 
these, working for the 
state, have spent billions 
sweeping us, instead 
of spending money 
housing us, or giving us 
stolen indigenous terri- 
tory—we’re on Ohlone 
Lisjan land in this whole 
Bay Area—so that we 
can build or own hous- | 
ing.” \ 
At the time of publica- 
tion, POOR Magazine’s : 
FOIA request had yet 
to be acknowledged. 
The authors are Ziair 
Hughes, Amir Cor- 
nish, Akil Carrillo, Nija 
Grant, Israel Munoz, 
Dee Allen, Juju Angeles, 
Angel Heart, Kai, Avery, 
Anniyah, AmunRa, and 
others. They ask the 
public to contact Tony 
Tavares and ask him to 
respond by: writing to 
P.O. Box 23660 Oakland, 
CA 94623; calling the 
public affairs / media 
line at (916) 657-5060; or 
emailing caltrans_d4@ 
dot.ca.gov. 


Quiver Watts and T] John- 
ston are the Editor and 
Associate Editor of Street 
Roots. Alastair Boone 

is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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Remembering Jeremy Caughlan—a pillar of Elmwood 


By Alastair Boone 


JEREMY Caughlan—the beloved 
Street Spirit vendor who sold the 
newspaper on the corner of College 
Avenue and Russell Street nearly ev- 
ery day for 10 years—died on Decem- 
ber 2. He was 85 years old. 

“It’s been kind of remarkable, the 


impact he had on all of us,” said Kara — 


Hammond, the owner of Baker & 
Commons, the cafe on the corner of 
College and Russell where Jeremy 
sold Street Spirit. “We are a busy cafe, 
with 300 people coming in and out per 
day on the weekend. Even if people 
didn’t talk to him, he was always 
there, his presence was there. They 
saw him, and maybe quietly observed 
his condition, what was going on with 
him. In that way you can feel the loss 
in the community, in the fact that that 
person was always there and now he’s 
gone.” 

According to his friends and pa- 
trons, Jeremy grew up in Seattle in a 
radical, leftist family. His father was 
a member of the Communist Party 
and worked as a labor rights attor- 
ney, his grandfather was a Methodist 
minister, and his great-grandfather 
acted as a Colonel in the Union Army, 
recruiting fellow Missourians to fight 
for the North. Around the age of ten 
Jeremy worked as a paperboy, de- 
livering newspapers to the forested 
outskirts of Seattle, and developed a 
love for the greenery and animal life 


in the area. As a teenager he spent 


several summers working at a salmon 
cannery in Bristol Bay, off the coast 

of Alaska. He did the first year of his 
undergraduate study at Reed College 
before transferring to the University 
of Washington in Seattle, where he 
studied biology and zoology, and then 
pursued a PhD in biology. 

As a socialist and a graduate stu- 
dent assistant in the 1950s, he often 
found himself appalled by the politi- 
cal views of his peers. He ultimately 
quit his studies and became involved 
with Trotskyist party politics and then 
the Spartacus Group—which, inspired 
by Marx and Engels, pledged itself to 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
believing that workers should control 
the means of production. In the “60s 


he traveled to Chicago for a Spartacist 
rally. Afterward, several of his rally 
companions were continuing on to 
Berkeley, and he decided to go with 
them. He arrived in the late 60s and 
stayed for the rest of his life. 

“He was just so cool. I just loved 
talking with him,” said Sadie Ra- 
dinsky, a junior at UC Berkeley and 
a patron of Baker & Commons who 
became close to Jeremy, often buy- 
ing him groceries and bringing him 
food. Sadie spent hours standing and 
talking with Jeremy after class, dis- 
cussing the subjects she was studying, 
current events, and world politics. 

He had an encyclopedic memory, and 
could speak in depth, she says, on just 
about any subject. He always remem- 
bered her class schedule and would 
check in about how certain courses 
were going. When she was studying 
the Haitian revolution, he shared 

his thoughts, having taught himself 
Creole for fun as a young man by 
checking tapes out of the library. “He 
was always educating himself, and I 
think that curiosity and desire to keep 
learning is what formed his politics,” 


Kara Banunond 


Sadie Radinsky created a memorial plaque and placed it outside the cafe. 


Frances Dinkelspiel 
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Jeremy’s Street Spirit vendor badge, which he wore while selling the paper. 


Sadie said. “I swear to god, I learned 
more about things from him than my 
classes.” 

Jeremy started selling Street Spirit 
on September 26, 2012. During his 
ten years on the corner of College 
and Russell he became a staple of the 
Elmwood neighborhood, befriending 
patrons of Baker & Commons and qui- 
etly observing life on the corner each 
day. He was dedicated to his post, as 
if he took it upon himself to contribute 
to the neighborhood. 

“He would say ‘I’m sorry I’m late . 
today,’ almost like we had a profes- 
sional relationship,” Kara Hammond 
remembers. “He always called it his 
work, like, he was having a busy day 
at work. We would often compare 
notes, and ask each other, ‘has it been 
busy for you? No it’s not busy for us 
either, where is everybody?!” 

Many have described Jeremy as 
calm, curious, intelligent, and kind. In 
the early days, he tutored Cal students 
in the cafe. He loved to talk to those 
who stopped to chat, but did not force 
his presence—except in moments of 
injustice. In 2017, he was sitting in his 
spot when a disheveled man appeared 
out of nowhere and began shouting 
homophobic slurs at a lesbian couple 
standing in line at the cafe. Jeremy got 
in front of the man and interrupted 
him by yelling “Hey,” according to a 
story in Berkeleyside. The man hit him 
in the face, knocking Jeremy to the _ 
ground and running away. Afterward 
the family bought Jeremy lunch, and 
the cafe gave him a free hot chocolate. 

“T felt like he was breaking down 


in his very existence because he was 
so kind,” Sadie Radinsky said. “He 
offered a little window into the hearts 
[of unhoused people]. He reminded 
us that just because someone is hang- 
ing out on the street, doesn’t mean 
anything about the person. We can 
talk, and they can become part of our 
community more. I think he gave that 
to so many people.” 

Jeremy was not unhoused, but he 
lived below the poverty line, and 
often worried about whether or not 
he would be able to pay rent in his 
subsidized Berkeley apartment. He 
collected disability for injuries he sus- 
tained during his time at the salmon 
cannery, and sold Street Spirit to make 
ends meet. During the final years of 
his life, he feared that he would not 
be able to remain housed after the 
COVID eviction moratorium ended, 

a scenario he did not face before he 
died. He was buoyed by the generos- 
ity of his customers—the coffee and 
biscuit with butter he got every day 
from the staff at Baker & Commons, 
the groceries purchased for him by 
people like Sadie, and the meals that 
others would share with him—buying 
him lunch-and sitting down together 
to eat. In return, he gave back in his 
own way, with his calm demeanor, the 
twinkle in his eye, and the sense of 
community he brought to the corner 
each day. 

Since his death, there has been an 
outpouring of appreciation for Jeremy 
on the corner of College and Russell. 
A bouquet of flowers adorns a chair 


Jeremy continues on page 12 


By Katherine Blesie 


Editor's note: This 
article was originally 
published in our Novem- . 
ber 2020 issue. We are 
republishing it now to 
celebrate the life of Olantis 
Livingston, who died in 
November 2022 at the age 
of 49. His exuberant spirit 
and “colgate smile” will be 
sorely missed in our office 
and on the streets of Berke- 
ley, where he sold Street 
Spirit for 10 years. 


“SELLING papers 
is my therapy,” says 
Olantis Livingston from 
his chair just outside 
the Community Foods 
' Market on 32nd and San 
Pablo in West Oakland. 
“I’ve been through the 
good, the bad, and the 


ugly, and this right here | 


is my therapy.” It’s hard 
to imagine Olantis sepa- 
rately from the commu- 
nities in which he sells 
Street Spirit. In half an 
hour, he administers a 
dozen greetings, com- 


Twant ini  -. 
lore than the right to live us _ 


pliments three strangers 
on a shirt, a hat, and a 
smile, respectively, is ap- 
proached by two friends 
wondering, worriedly, 
where he’s been—the 
hospital, he tells them, 
but I’m all right, now— 
and engages in one 
debate about the merits 
of argyle sweaters with 
a young mother going to 
buy groceries. 

While he seems to 
know everyone in the 
little corner of West 
Oakland where he lives 
and sometimes sells 
papers, Olantis says the 
place where people real- 
ly know him is outside 
of Peet’s Coffee on the 
corner of Shattuck and 
Kittredge in Downtown 
Berkeley. “That’s my 
block,” he says, passion- 
ately. “They know when 
they see me coming that 
the boss is here.” 

When he’s feeling 
healthy, Olantis—known 
affectionately to many 
of his customers as Big 
Man—takes the bus 
down there almost every 
day. “The thing about it 
is, you gotta like what 
you do in order to be 
committed to it,” he 
says. “Out of thirty-odd 
days in a month, if I’m 
not sick, I'll take off 
maybe once or twice a 


_ From harassment, from judgement 
fe shame _ _ 


What’ $ true 
ib that some cannot see me 
As their neighbor, their friend, 
_ Valuable capable, worthy 
a yes y a 


“More true” 


Is that some... aie you 
_ Cannot see me al a 


Street Spirit 


month.” His dedication 
pays: most months, 
Olantis is Street Spirit’s 
top vendor, selling an 
average of 400 papers 
each issue. 

Olantis’ regular coffee 
shop haunt is a short 
two blocks away from 
the eucalyptus-lined 
west entrance to Berke- 
ley’s campus. 

“T didn’t go to col- 
lege,” Olantis says. “The 
streets is my college. 
And this college aint 
easy. If you don’t get — 
graded right, you might 
not be right.” 

Olantis has a big and 
assertive personality, 
which has led to some 
misunderstandings 
over the years, but it 
has led to even more 
robust friendships and 
allegiances among those 
with whom he’s inter- 
acted on the streets. 
Over the course of his 
10 years selling papers 
in Downtown Berkeley, 
he’s provided moments 
of joy to many in the 
Berkeley community. 
Zishan Lokhandwala, 
now a lawyer in Visalia, 
talks fondly about the 
friendship that grew 
between him and Big 
Man while Zishan was 
studying at UC Berke- 
ley’s law school. 

“I met him very early 
on during law school,” 
Zishan remembers. “ I 
lived in the Mandville 
studio apartments, and 
he would park out on 
Shattuck, and I would 
pass him all the time. 
Big Man just has this 
captivating personality. 
He is the most dynamic 
figure in the room. He is 
that guy.” 

Words exchanged in 
passing transitioned into 
long stories shared over 
burgers at Mel’s Diner, 
or BurgerMeister, and 
soon most people in 
Zishan’s life had come 
to know Olantis, too. 
Olantis met Zishan’s 
parents, friends, and his 
girlfriend. 

“That one’s a funny 
story,” Zishan says, 
laughing. Olantis was 
showering in Zishan’s 
apartment when the 
woman who Zishan 
would end up dating for 


three and a half years 


came over for the first 
time. Everything was 
going well, and then she 
heard Olantis hollering 
from the bathroom.” 
Recognizing Olantis’s 
voice from talking to 
him on the street, she 
turned to Zishan and 
said, “Is Big Man in 
your bathroom?” 
Certainly, to meet 
Olantis even once is to 
remember him—his 
warmth, his wit, his 
charm. “I felt like he 
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: The Big Man 


Alastair Boone 


Olantis outside the Peet’s Coffee in Downtown Berkeley in 2019—one of his 


usual spots. 


somehow integrated me 
into the community,” 
Zishan says. “I liked to 
be around him because 
he made me feel like a 
part of things. Big Man 
has this presence where 
he never seems like 

a stranger, no matter 
where he goes.” 

And quite a few 
places Olantis has been. 
Until age 18 he lived 
with his mother and 


siblings in East Oakland. 


Of boyhood, Olan- 

tis remembers being 
spoiled by his loving 
mother. “I was the baby, 
but I was also the black 
sheep,” he remembers, 
his eyes crinkling into 
the familiar lines of a 
smile. “I kicked ass and 
took names.” Olantis, 
who has always thought 
it important to stand up 
against bullies, recalls 
being in the middle of a 
lot of fights. Oftentimes 
the police were called to 
intervene. 

At age 18, Olantis 
went to prison for eight 
and a half years. “That's 
when I was baller block- 
in’,” he says. “Gettin big 
money. Selling drugs.” 
When he got out, Olan- 
tis went back to live 
with his mother, and 
then got a job working 
for a car dealership in 
San Francisco. There, 
Olantis learned from 
a mentor how to de- 
tail cars, and became a 
professional detailer by 
trade. “I loved doing 
that,” he says. “I really 
miss it.” 

But when Olantis’ 


mother passed away 14 
years ago, he fell into a 
harsh depression. 
“That was my ace 
boon koon,” he says. 
“That was my heart. 
That’s why I fell deep 
into depression, you 
know what I mean. I 
watched her die, ICU.” 
Olantis, struggling 


‘Life teaches 
you respect. It 
makes you keep 
going. You cant 
just throw in the 
towel or take the 
easy way out.’ 


with his depression, left 
his detailing job and be- 
gan selling drugs again. 
Eventually, he landed 
in a shelter on Center 
Street in Oakland, and 
stayed there for several 
months. 

He soon realized that 
it wasn’t the best place 
for him, and worked 
hard to distance himself 
from behavior and peo- 
ple he thought might be 
detrimental to his goal 
of becoming housed 
again. 

“Everybody in there 
had problems,” he re- 
members. “They would 
sit in there and whine 
all day. I don’t want to 
hear that shit. You’ve 
got time to get yourself 
together, so work on get- 
ting your shit together!” 


It was at another 
homeless shelter that 
Olantis first heard of 
Street Spirit. He was 
there to take a shower 
when he noticed a pile 
of newspapers, and 
asked to learn more 
about it. When Olantis 
learned what the job 
entailed, he was excited. 
“T said: ‘let me try.’” 

Olantis spent the next 
15 years or so living on 
the street while he sold 
papers. Eventually, with 
the help of an advocate, 
he was put in a lot- 
tery to place formerly 
incarcerated people into 
housing and was placed 
in a house in Oakland. 
That was six and a half 
years ago. 

Since then, Olantis’s 
life has taken on a more 
steady rhythm, although 
he still faces bumps in 
the road like paying rent 
each month and manag- 
ing his health. He makes 
an effort not to worry 
the people who care 
about him, and when 
friends stop by to ask 
where he’s been, his re- 
sponse—the hospital—is 
quick and quiet. 

His health problems, 
though, are many—con- 
gestive heart failure, 
type II diabetes and 
absent cartilage in his 
knees, to name just a 
few. His health makes it 
hard for him to do the 
things he likes to do, like 
visiting the ocean, or 
cooking. Since his 


Olantis continues on 
page 8 
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The Wood Street Commons—the encampment community that hosts the annual Christmas party pictured above—is scheduled for eviction on January 9. The 
Commons is a resource hub for unhoused in the West Oakland area. 


Scott Br ey 


‘We need your support: An open letter from Wood Street : 


FIRST-PERSON 


By Residents of the Wood Street 
Commons 


HELLO, My name is Jessica Blalock, 
but I most commonly answer to 
“Freeway.” My husband, Joel, and I 
are residents of the Wood Street Com- 
mons, and today I am writing to you 
on behalf of our community. We need 
your help. 

Since 2018, the Wood Street set- 
tlement has blossomed as a place of 
refuge for many of Oakland’s un- 
housed citizens. The majority of us 
were displaced when the city con- 
ducted sweeps at other encampments. 
Through one avenue or another, we 
found a home on Wood Street. The 
numbers started small, then grew over 
the last few years. But something else 
grew as well, our sense of community 
and belonging. 

Throughout our time here, we’ve 
worked cooperatively with the city 
and various organizations, some of 
which have been commissioned to 
serve us. With every demand by these 
institutions, we have risen to the occa- 


At the Wood Street Christmas party on Dec. 17, residents expressed gratitude for their community: Residents served drinks at an open bar with warm drinks 
and wine. 


sion and worked together to see that 
our proverbial side of the street was 


| keptclean. — 


However, despite the promises 
made by the powers that be, more 
often than not, our cooperation was 
ignored and our own needs and 


requests have fallen on deaf ears. We 
have watched, disheartened, as the 


land that we were once told we could 
be on, was suddenly snatched away 
from us, often with little or no notice. 

All too often, we’re left with very 
few, if any, of our belongings, and 
shuffled around from one plot of land 
to another like cattle, with fear and in- 
timidation all too familiar tactics used 
to insure our cooperation. 

This grief was felt again most 
recently at the shocking news of the 
impending January 9 eviction. Is it 
such a coincidence that the day that 
our city is to celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of our new mayor, Sheng Thao, is 
the same day as the evictions. 

We had been making such great 
strides before this eviction notice, 
such as: the bike ride to Sacramento 
to raise awareness of our fight here, 
the charitable peer outreach program, 


“Homeless Helping Homeless,” spear- 
headed by our own John Janosko (ig: 
@woodstreetcommons), our commu- 
nity efforts and celebrations of tri- 
umph in City Hall, the recognition of 
our individual community members’ 
birthdays, our resource fairs, etc. 

We are human beings, no different 
than our housed counterparts. We 
are artists, activists, chefs, carpenters, 
teachers, students, caretakers—we 
have different strengths and weak- 
nesses, and we don’t always see eye- 
to-eye. But when the chips are down 
and one of us is in trouble, we band 
together to pull that individual up. 

Now, it’s our settlement that needs 
the support of the greater Oakland 
community. We are citizens of this 
city too and as such we have basic 
rights. We aren’t asking for outlandish 
requests to be honored. All we are 
asking is for the local government to 
make good on the promises they have 
not delivered. Promises which so far 
have been empty and unfulfilled. 

By signing your name in support of 
Wood Street Commons residents, you 
are showing our city that from this 
moment on We Stand United, housed 


and unhoused, and the indifference 
that has preceded this until now is 
over. You can sign your name online 
at www.woodstreetcommons.com. 

Desmond Tutu once said, “If you 
choose to be silent in the face of op- 
pression, you have chosen the side of 
the oppressor.” 

We cannot afford to wait any longer 
to have our voices heard. Every day 
that passes is a day closer to the dem- 
olition of everything we’ve strived to 
achieve. | 

Our deepest appreciation and grat- 
itude in advance, and may you and 
yours have a safe and festive holiday 
season. Please sign up for our text 
alert system for updates and to stay 
connected. Text “wood” to (205) 354- 
6992. 

Sincerely, 

The residents of the Wood Street 
Commons 


The Wood Street Commons are a resource 
hub and community space within the 
greater Wood Street encampment commu- 
nity. 


Scott Braley 
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Berkeley’s Specialized Care 
_ Unit was designed to be an 
- alternative to police—let’s 
keep it that way 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


NEARLY a decade ago, after Kayla 

‘-“ Moore was killed by Berkeley police 
in her apartment, family members and 
community groups alongside Cop- 
watch demanded a non-police mental. 
health crisis response. It was clear that 
Kayla—who experienced schizophre- 

_ nia and was having a mental health 
crisis when police entered her home to 
perform a wellness check—would still 
be alive if there had been a different 
number to call. 

This demand continued to 
reverberate within Berkeley. Years of 
organizing helped push the City of 
Berkeley to recognize the importance 

. of a mental health crisis response. 
Most recently, a coalition of groups 
came together in 2021 under the 
unified call for “Care Not Cops.” We 
demanded that the City of Berkeley 
create an independent, 24/7 mental 


for the program as well as limited 
direct services. 

The implementation plan for 
the SCU describes it as an alternative 
to police—not as a supplement (that 
is, not dispatching SCU and police 
together). The plan also describes pro- 
curing accessible vans for 24/7 trans- 


port, and building a team that consists 


of a behavioral health clinician, a peer 
specialist, and an EMT, all equipped 
to respond in a de-escalatory, stabi- 
lizing manner. The behavioral health 
clinician would be authorized to write 
5150 referrals. This refers to the com- 
mon practice of detaining an individ- 
ual experiencing a mental health crisis 
for 72 hours in a psychiatric facility 
(an experience many describe as trau- 
matizing in and of itself). 

Recently, the Berkeley City Coun- 
cil approved a contract with Bonita 
House to run the SCU. While Bonita 
House is a non-profit mental health 
agency, they also have a history of 
cooperation with the cops. What will 


health crisis team, happen if both the 

unaffiliated with ; SCU and Berkeley 

the fire depart- There are too many police show up to 

; 
ue people who have called for °en°’ ie nes 
” health departments help ina time of need and and command the 
«cof the city. We have been traumatized, scene? 
wanted to put an Dispatch is 


end to the cycle 
of mental health 
incarceration, and 
establish an emer- 
gency response that would provide 

_ care to residents in need. 

Following months of community 
pressure, the city allocated funding to 
the proposed Specialized Care Unit 
(SCU) for fiscal year 2022, and the 
alternative we had asked for started 
to seem possible. It isn’t perfect—we 
advocated for the funding to come 
from the police budget, since the SCU 
should take most mental health calls 
:. off of BPD’s plate, and this demand 

has not been met—but there is a 

proposal on the table The SCU rollout 
#x- is scheduled to begin in March 2023. 

This first phase will include outreach 


= 
¥ 


I know I'ma survivor. I know I’m stronger than what’s outside of me’ 


brutalized, incarcerated, 
and even killed’ 


another point of 
concern. While the 
SCU will be out 

on the streets of 
Berkeley doing their own communi- 
ty outreach, it will also be accessible 
through both 9-1-1 and through a dif- 
ferent phone number, which has yet to 
be announced. For far too long, police 
have become a catch-all, and it will 
take a paradigm shift for 9-1-1 dis- 
patch to make the transition to incor- 
porating the SCU as a crisis response 
option. But without this shift, the SCU 
could be quickly absorbed into the 
police department. The dispatchers 
fielding 9-1-1 calls would need to tri- 
age calls by helping the caller identify 
if police are truly necessary—while 
fielding for caller bias such as racism 


Alastair Boone 


Olantis will be missed by the community in Downtown Berkeley, where he 


Be sold the paper for ten years. 


Normy Lamm i 


As Berkeley prepares to roll out the SCU, let’s not forget where it came from, 


Berkeley Copwatch writes. 


and anti-homeless sentiment. Other- 
wise, police will end up being sent to 
all mental health calls and responding 
as they are now, inadequately and 
often escalating the situation. 

As Bonita House and the City of 
Berkeley develop the pilot program, it 
is important for us to demand trans- 
parency about these conversations. 
The public voice is critical in these 
decisions, as the relationship fostered 
between the SCU and the public will 
influence the success of this two-year 
pilot. The city will measure success 
through results-based-analysis, which 
will take into account how many calls 
the SCU responds to, and who, in the 
end, was “better off” as a result of the 
program. 

Despite our concerns, the devel- 
opment and implementation on the 
ground of an alternative response is 
long overdue. So long overdue that 
it feels too soon to be optimistic. It is 
crucial that the pilot for this program 
succeed—a triumph our community 
deserves. There are too many people 
who have not called for help when 


Olantis from page 7 


they needed it for fear for their own or 
another’s safety. There are too many 
people who have called for help in a- 
time of need and instead have been 
traumatized, brutalized, incarcerated, 
even killed by Berkeley police. The 
stakes are high, not simply because of 
the demand for an alternative ser- ; 
vice, as has been proved by the other \ 
cities that have already implemented 
similar mental health crisis response 
programs, but to mitigate and one day 
end the harm that is caused by police 
in our community. 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 
to educate the public about their rights, 
police conduct in the Berkeley community 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org k 


electric wheelchair was 
stolen a few months ago, 
Olantis has found his 
movement especially 
limited. 

If these things bring 
Olantis down, it’s only 
for a moment. They 


- certainly never stop him _ 


from selling papers for 
more than a day or two. 
“T’ve learned how to 
survive,” he says. “Life 
teaches you respect. It 
makes you keep going. 
You can’t just throw in 


the towel and give up, 


stopping frequently to 
or try to take the easy say hello to passersby. 
Way out.” “Let's put it like this,” 
Olantis says he’s kept he says. “I know I’m 


these lessons especially 
in mind over the past 
few months, since he 
started spending more 
time selling papers in 
West Oakland after 
being bothered by a 
man at his usual spot 
in Berkeley who began 
hurling racial slurs at 
him. 

Still, Olantis recounts 
all of this with a per- 
sistent smile on his face, 


a survivor. I know I’m 
stronger than what's 
outside of me.” 


Street Spirits is a feature | 
in which someone who 
lives on the street tells 

us their story. Katherine 

Blesie is a reporter and the 

former editor for the Daily 
Californian’s Weekender 
magazine. 
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A note to my amazing customers—thank you for your support 


FIRST-PERSON treat me in Fairfax when I wanted to explain try to give me money. 
I'm selling the newspa- this to the angry man I don’t let them, unless 
By Vernon Dailey per? Well, I have a story that I didn’t always have _ their parents are there to 
about that. This one guy acar,andifhehadread give them permission. 
DURING our fund- walked up to me talking my stories, he would But they often want to,-. 
raising event in Novem- _ loudly after seeing me have known. A Street because they want to 
ber 2022, Editorin Chief getting out of my CRV. Spirit article in Septem- _ give back to their com- 
Alastair Boone intro- He said: you have a car ber 2021 told the story of munity and help some- 
duced me as Vernon and you work with the my life. Then there was __ body in need. It is truly 
Dailey. Mind you, I’m homeless newspaper? an update in the May is- amazing to me. 


on stage with three oth- 
ers, so to break the ice 
for the sold-out crowd 
I said “well she almost 
has my name right, 

my name is Billy Dee 
Williams.” Everyone 
laughed and applaud- 
ed. I told them my real 
name, Vernon Dailey. 


He was really frustrated. 
I said “sir I’m homeless, 
not car-less.” He really 
had a problem with that. 
But one of the many rea- 
sons I love Fairfax is be- 
cause the residents came 
to my rescue. My regu- 
lar customers backed the 
man off of me, and at 


sue, where I mentioned 
how I was in need of a 
car and was looking for 
support. I joked, you 
should donate your 
second or third car to 
Vernon. But in fact, this 
young couple answered 
that request. I knew 
them from my time sell- 


So the moral of the 
story is: don’t judge the 
man by his car. And 
if you want to give 
back, read Street Spirit, 
because you might learn 
a lot. “im 


The reason I said Billy the same time, educated ing the paper, and they Vernon Dailey is a Street 

Dee is because I’ve been him about Street Spirit. gave me a Car. Spirit vendor who sells the 

told we look alike. They told him that I sell CURRIN The kindness of the paper outside Good Earth 
So while on stage, papers, and asked him people who buy my in Fairfax and Berkeley 


Vernon Dailey sells the paper in Fairfax and at 


Alastair asked me a to just let it go. So he 
Berkeley Bowl West. 


paper is amazing tome. Bowl West in Berkeley. 
Even kids in Fairfax 


question: how to people did. 
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encampments, shelters, other’s res- brovascular disease, respiratory dis- 
a Memorial from page 2 idences and other locations. Half of ease, and others. Half of acute / chronic 
ie a ne homeless acute / chronic disease-re- pega bee ana on out- 
of Dates of methods used to generate’ ted deaths (77 outof 158) occurred 5 tents injuries: Accidental 
their report, Alameda County’shome- ™ non-medical settings. Both of these injuries accounted for 31 (9 percent) 
ler less death numbers appear higher numbers significantly increased be- homeless deaths, the large majority 
ed than those of other localities that rely tween. 2018-2020 and 2021. being pedestrians and cyclists hit by 
se solely on coroner’s reports of home- i ee ie automobiles, followed by falls and 
day less deaths. Disparities in ethnicity and struck by trains. Homeless pedestri- 
ice “A responsible and just community gender oa hele ag Sone Be 
must work to be closely aware of the African American / Black persons Ser ee ee 
deaths of all its members, strive to represent 41 percent of total homeless “Homicide: Homicide accounted for 
learn from those deaths, implement deaths, compared to 19 percent of 22 (6 percent) deaths of people expe- 
policies and practices to reduce pre- general population deaths. Men repre- _iencing homelessness, mostly due to 
ae ventable deaths, and work to reduce sent 75.6 percent of homeless deaths, shootings and stabbings taking place 
the harm that preventable deaths compared to 52.7 percent of general in street and outdoors. Homeless 
create for families, friends, caregivers, population deaths. homicide death rate is 23 times higher 
and the community,” said David Mod- than the general population. 
: ersbach, grants manager for ACHCH, Death rates by cause of death Suicide: Nine people experiencing 
ap who helped launch the mortality homelessness took their own lives in 
5 rep ort. The age-adjusted mortality rate for 2024 , arate ten times higher than the’ 
€ ienci ] population. 
nity At the December 21 event, Mod- people experiencing homelessness haa 
in ersbach shared the key findings from in Alameda County in 2021 was 5.8 cou oe ves ae 
tion their 2021 gad ee avails times higher than that of the general of death for nine persons experienc- 
oS Pe ee ven ot AlsRieda County andin D8 homelessness in 2021. There were 
able data. It showed that a total of pope: ty, no ’shelter resident GOVE deaths 
Ee 661 unhoused people died in 2021. all causes of death, mortality rates ate 1 2021. Still, the COVID death rate 
Of those people, 348 were known to many times higher for people experi- fg, people experiencing homeless- 
be homeless at the time of death; 167 encing homelessness than the general jess was 2.6 times that of the general 
? had been homeless within five years population. population. COVID deaths took place 
of dying but were housed when they primarily in hospitals among people 
died; and 146 were homeless within Causes of death staying place to place, living in motels, 
five years of dying but maintained an and in an encampment. 
to a fe Geshe apthe ume Overdose: Thirty percent of home- In the midst of these shocking and 
y. of death. These numbers are high, and less deaths in 2021 (104) were direct- tragic numbers, the virtual vigil events 
ae : : a ly d drug overdose, with the maintained a sense of community and 
Is, comparable to the reporting from 2018 “YSN 10.27 , aa ok 
to 2020 number of overdoses among people aoe me provided a bright light on 
: iencing homelessness continuin Cer aay: 
n ACHCH plans to release the full ee oo . Go cathe aa hena = we experience is 
2021 mortality report in the new year. Pherae oe exponential. In that darkness the only 
But at the memorial events, Mod- ge ae Sa aes anes ce ae thing that can bring us together is 
ersbach shared data in the following door settings. People Se) hese a hope,” said Dr. Jason Reinking, known 
ae categories: homelessness have a 50 times higher to his patients as Dr. Jay. “Hope is the 
overdose death rate than the general “© gne thing that can bring us together. 
re Unattended deaths population. To foster this hope, which we have a 
Acute/chronic medical conditions: great responsibility to do, we must 
Sixty-five percent (227 out of 348) of Forty-four percent homeless deathsin come together.” 
ce all homeless deaths took place outside 2021 (153) were due to acute/ chronic 
the f dilebias Ge heal ot medical conditions, led by heart and 
atly MeCN Coen as cardiovascular disease, and followed 


nursing facility), occurring on streets / 
sidewalks, outdoors, in vehicles, 


by cancer, COVID, liver disease, cere- 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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_. Across 


1. Michael of Juno 

5. Digital crackup 

8. Material sometimes used to line a sleeping bag 
12. God of war 

13. Female sheep 

14. Regarding the sun 

15. California city where Chevron 


“ig the largest employer 


17. Assassin’s 

18. Long time 

19. California city that shares its 
name with a type of grape 

21. City east of Berkeley with an 
art-deco movie theater 

24. Partner of longitude (Abbr.) 


-: 25. Language native to the South of Benin 


26. Legal acronym 

27. Common number of digits 

28. Union representing people who 

work in the fields (Abbr.) 

29. Lead character in Avatar the Last Airbender 
30. Length times width 

32. Humanoid creature of Middle-earth 


aS 84. BART located at 12th St. (or, the 


name of a downtown Center) 
38. Vegas or Palmas 


57. Potential goal of a labor organinzing movement 


58. Borders San Francisco—you might 
travel here to go to In-N-Out, see a 
movie, or visit the Cow Palace 

62. Agency hires 

63. Entirety 

64. Impossible meat’s main ingredient 

65. Snake sound 

66. Another nickname for singer Queen B 
67. Correction 


Down 


1. Alternative to BART 

2. Anime herion 

3.___ center, a gynasium by another name (Abbr.) 
4, Pallid 

5. Singer Lewis of “Bleeding Love” 
6. Has posession of 

7. Type of flourescent bulb 

8. To come into existence 

9. Actor Baldwin 

10. Start of a golf match 

11. American pitcher Dick 

16. Trendy British subculture 

19. Container for non-perishables 
20. Body blueprints ; 

21. Greek celebratory exclamation 


EEEEE HEE 
bo | 
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35. Musical genre (Abbr.) 

36. Artificial barrier 
37. Yahtzee alternative : 
41. Short description of an author, say 

42. Entry-level medical personnel (Acr.) 

43. A bank statement, for example (Acr.) 

44. Runway walks 

45. Where incidents occur, in real life or fiction 


39. Spreadsheet input 

40. TV network 

43. “Hey you” sneakily 
46. Body limb 

47. 60 secs in one of these 


... 48. Acronym describing ibuprofen, say 
" 49.A year, in Chile 


50. San Francisco street with a movie 
theater by the same name 

53. Suburb in the South Bay Area 
6. French mathematician and 
philosopher Descartes 


-: By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
#48 up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 


world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 
.. world outside these systems of oppression. 
’ Happy New Gregorian Year! Never Die a 


Colonizer, Always Die a Comrade! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): This 
month encourages you to reflect on 
the moments of sorrow and grief 
you've experienced. You will see 
through the illusions and lies, and re- 


@ect on the truth about this colonized 


-“ world. You will be able to look at the 


bigger picture of what is happening in 
your life right now. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): This 
“WOnth is an end of a rough time in 
your life. You’ve survived another 
year. Time to get creative. Make some 


- art that will release your own emo- 
_ tions and thoughts into the universe. 
“+ Reflect on the past. Take care of your- 
self for there is a new start to this year. 


Be bold and have a strong heart. 


22. Famous Weasley 
23. Othello character 


24. One of the Bay Area cities whose 


name starts with “San” 
27. Coffee alternative 


28. Popular South African university (Abbr.) 


30. 2nd name? 


31. Affliction that makes it hard to 


stop moving your legs (Abbr.) 
32. 10th month (Abbr.) 
33. Small river (Sp.) 


~ January horoscopes 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): 
Embrace your warrior spirit! Cow- 
ardice does not allow you to develop 
a strong heart. The era of Cowardice 
ends now and the era of Strongheart- 
edess begins now. Reach out to your 
ancestors for guidance on how to face 
your fears. Embrace your spirit as it 
is part of your confidence. You are 
fearless. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): Slow 
down this month. Take the time to 
get to know yourself. It is the end of 
repression of the self. Take the time to 
heal all of the traumas you've expe- 
rienced in your lifetime. Break out 
of your shell. Believe in yourself and 
believe in the impossible. Because it is 
possible. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Be with 
your community. Explore all aspects 
of the cultures that you came from. 
Don’t be afraid to embrace and face 
the reality of your lineage. When in 
community, there will be love and 
hope. There will be changes that will 
pass by, and you shall be reborn as a 
new person once more. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 
22): A lot of big changes are going to 
start off for you this year. There will 
be things that need to be released into 
the cosmos. Take your time, for this is 
a sensitive time in your life. Embrace 
the primordial within you. Your cells 


and your spirit have seen many events 


46. Tiny but mighty 


49. Like Boleyn, Bancroft and Taylor 
50. Tummy by another name 


52. Milk, in Mexico 


51.____ Given Sunday 


54. NY rapper Shawn Maurice 


55. One might say this after making a mistake 


56. Rattling sound in lungs 


58. Blot 


59. Acronym describing a homemade bomb 


60. Overshare 
61. Until now 


since the birth of the universe. Take 
a look into the past lives that you’ve 
experienced and then learn lessons 
from them. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): Take the time to relax and practice 
self-care. Even if it involves doing 
nothing this whole time. Your body 
needs to recharge. No need to rush. 
Balance your routine and practices. 
Don’t be afraid to explore your senses 
while resting. Make some art that is in 
tribute to your vessel. Distract your- 
self with hobbies and tasks at home. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): Don’t feed the spirit of Arrogance. 
If you let it consume you further, your 
spirit might feel miserable. A lot of 
dramatic changes are going to happen 
in this time of your life. Embrace and 
adapt. Re-evaluate your sense of self. 
Remember, you and everyone you 
love are equally important. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to De- 
cember 21): A fiery start to the new 
year! It is time to let toxic people and ~ 
unhealthy habits go. There might 
be potential drama in your life this 
month. Answers are coming soon. 
This is going to be an adventure for 
you so hold on tight! 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): This month might be a stressful 
start to this year. Not knowing how 
this year will work out can be anxi- 


ety-inducing. There will be lessons 
that you'll get out of navigating this 
time of stress. Antidotes to stress 
might involve letting things go and 
moving on. Examine your subcon- 
scious to heal moments of trauma. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): This month is a time of love and 
connection. Communication is import- 
ant when connecting with the people 
you'll meet along your path. This is 
a sensitive time so tread lightly. Face 
your fears and have a strong heart. 
Fear often creates shame within the 
vessel. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Have faith in yourself and in your 
dreams. They will come to you one 
way or the other. The past has passed 
now. Be in the present. Look into the 
future. Stay focused on your goals 
and be patient as events unfold. Lean 
toward the people who will support 
you along the way. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you're interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR! JANUARY 


RESOURCES AND CoMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY ARGA 
ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


SUN, JAN | 


New Years Day 2023 World Naked 
Bike Ride and Polar Plunge 

World Naked Bike Ride SF 

On New Years Day we will have a 
World Naked Bike Ride. If it isn’t 
raining, then we'll ride down to the 
Lincoln end of the Great Highway 
and back to Taraval. Then we will go 
down onto Ocean Beach to participate 
in a Polar Plunge. If the weather is 
good, we'll stay around afterwards for 
our beach party. If it is raining, we'll 
plunge and we’re done. As always, 
nudity is optional. 

Meet on the Great Highway at the Taraval 
Street crossing 

10:30 AM ish 


Solidarity Rally For CNA Striking 
Sutter Nurses 

CNA Alta Bates Nurses 

Come to a rally at Alta Bates Hospital. 
Nurses are fed up with poor staffing. 
Nurses are on strike for nurse reten- 
tion, pensions, and a decent contract. 
Like the railroad workers, UC aca- 
demic workers, members of the ILWU, 
Sutter management has tried to isolate 
East Bay nurses by signing inferior 
contracts at other smaller California 
Sutter facilities. The nurses at our local 
hospitals voted No to the inferior offer 
and Yes to striking. Join us at the rally! 
Sutter Alta Bates Hospital: 2450 Ashby 
St., Berkeley 

10:00 AM-2:00 PM 


ee 


Packing days 

West Oakland Punks With Lunch 

Help pack cottons, make pipe kits, 
roll Brillo, make mask kits, etc. Come 
join us every Tuesday. No orientation 
necessary! 

1924 Union St., Oakland 

5:00 PM 


oN es 


Weekly prep 

West Oakland Punks With Lunch 
Interested in volunteering with us? 
Come by any Sunday and help us get 
set up for outreach, no experience 

or notice required. Prep takes place 
indoors, masks are required. Our 
capacity limit is 10 people per shift, so 
come early! 

1924 Union Street, Oakland 
1:00-3:00PM 


Slingshot new volunteer meeting / 
article brainstorm for issue #137 
Slingshot Collective 

Kick-off meeting to create Slingshot 
issue #137. Slingshot is an indepen- 
dent radical newspaper published in 
Berkeley since 1988. At our meeting, 
brainstorm articles for next issue, join 
our discussion forum for your article 
ideas, learn how to submit articles, art, 
photographs, and more. Everyone is 
welcome. This is an in-person meet- 
ing. Masks are optional. 

Long Haul infoshop: 3124 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley 

7:00 PM-9:00 PM 


Mon, JAN 4% 


TO THE END - Film Screening 
Bay Area Sunrise 
Free movie and popcorn! Watch the 


emergence of a new generation of 
leaders and the movement behind the 
most sweeping climate change legisla- 
tion in US History. Free if you register 
online. $5 at the door. Register on 
Eventbrite: www.eventbrite.com|/e/to-the- 
end-film-screening-tickets-489977254157 
The New Parkway Theater : 474 24th St., 
Oakland 

6:00-9:30 PM 


Wood Street eviction defense 

Wood Street Commons & Love and 
Justice in the Streets 

The City of Oakland has scheduled 
the eviction of the Wood Street Com- 
mons for January 9-20. The Wood 
Street Commons is one part of the 
greater encampment community. It 
acts as a vital resource hub and pillar 
of community for the area. This would 
be devastating for the unhoused 
communities along Wood Street and 
around West Oakland. Help provide 
eviction defense during these days. 
1701 Wood Street, Oakland 

For details, sign up for text message alerts 
by texting “wood” to (205) 354-6992 

and follow Love and Justice on Instagram: 
@loveandjusticeinthestreets 


JAN 13-16 


Save the date: 9th Annual Reclaim 
MLK’s Radical Legacy Weekend 

Anti Police Terror Project (APTP) 

Join us for a weekend of teach-ins, 
trainings, film screenings, healing jus- 
tice workshops, and action in King’s 
honor as we get ready for a year of 
solidarity, community and liberation. 
Every year at this time we recommit 
ourselves to the path of revolution 
and liberation laid out for us by Dr. 
King and the long lineage of Black 
freedom fighters who came before us. 
Not the white-washed, sanitized ver- 
sion of King that the US capitalist state 
has co-opted and sold back to us, but 
rather the radical, anti-imperialist, an- 
ti-capitalist revolutionary who called 
for an all-out war against poverty. 
Stay tuned for more details as we get 
closer to the event. 

APTP will post updates on Instagram: @ 
antipoliceterrorproject 


ee kl ple ee 


2023 MLK Day on the Richmond 
Greenway 

Urban Tilth and City of Richmond 

The Martin Luther King, Jr., National 
Day of Service is a defining moment 
each year when Americans across the 
country step up to make communi- 
ties more equitable and take action to 
create the beloved community of Dr. 
King’s dream. While Dr. King believed 
the beloved community was possi- 
ble, he acknowledged and fought for 
systemic change. His example is our 
call to action. Stop by to take action 
with us and honor the legacy of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. to serve others 
by working in the community and 
improving the Richmond Greenway 
Trail. 

The event will begin at 33rd street and 
Ohio avenue and move around the city. 
Sign up online or email greenway@ 
urbantilth.orgfor more info. 


‘9:00 AM-1:00 PM 


TUs, JAN 17 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


Living fully with HIV 

Pacific Center 

A free 9-week process group for adults 
living with HIV. We will discuss topics 
ranging from “Shame and Stigma” to 
“Intersectionality.” This group is free 
for folks living with HIV in Alameda 
County and who are eligible for Ryan 
White Services. All Queer, Trans, 
Black, Indigenous, People of Color 
(QTBIPOC) are strongly encouraged 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 

podiatry, housing resources _ 

First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 


to apply. The course will take place on * 
door. ae January 19-March 14 ee 
Apply online here: www.pacificcenter.org/ — Tuesdays @ 6:30-8PM 
Tuesdays 2:30 - 4:00 PM PST 

Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic __ 
SUN aN HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
Intro to the 5 methods webinar STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm a 
Community Ready Corps Allies & _reduction, wound care 
Accomplices (CRCAA) Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave,, 
Community Ready Corps has refined — Berkeley,CA) __ 
and further clarified the 5 Methods Wednesdays @7 -9PM _ : » 


Principles and CRCAA is ready to 
share them with y’all! Join us for an 
updated Intro to the 5 Methods we- Berkeley NEED — 

binar to learn how to effectively fight : Location #1: Across from Berkel) Free 
against the persistent re-establishment Clinic (2339 Durant aoe Fe - 
of white supremacy. Even if you’ve on Sundays at 6-8PM — : 
attended an Intro to the 5 Methods Location #2: University & oth, Base CA 
webinar in the past, this event is not to ‘on eee at t6- “8PM oe 

be missed! 

This event will take place on Zoom. 
Register online: bit.ly/5m-intro-0115 
1:00-3:00PM 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 


"Curbside Care Clinic : 
West Oakland Punks With Lunch _ 
/ Rain, Shine, Covid-19, or Smoke, - 


THURS, JAN 17 ‘nar 


Thursday Night Panther Prowl 
Panther Skate Plaza 

We host a free, family-friendly event 
every Thursday night at the DeFre- 
mery Park basketball courts. It’s an 
official Oakland Parks & Rec program - 
where the community comes togeth- 
er to skate in a safe, supportive, and 
inclusive environment. There is a 
rotation of live DJs from the commu- 
nity providing the music and snacks 
and drinks are provided by members 
of the community to share with all at 
no cost. 

DeFremery Park: 1651 Adeline Street, 
Oakland 

6-9PM 


SAT, JAN 2) : 
Counter Protest! Say no to the : 
Catholic Led “Walk for Life” 
Mobilization for Reproductive Justice 
The National Mobilization for Re- 
productive Justice is still organizing 
and fighting for bodily autonomy for 
all, in spite of the overturn of Roe. 
Our Saturday January 21 event will 
be a rally and counterprotest against 
The Walk for Life West Coast. This is 
the 19th annual Catholic church led 
anti-abortion march on the anniversa- 
ry of Roe. Please join us for a united 
action that includes everyone who is 
deeply concerned about the far right’s 
agenda. We especially need people to 
help take on the tasks of organizing a 
united effort! 

Philip Burton Federal Courthouse, 450 
Golden Gate Ave, San Francisco 
11:30 AM-1:30 PM 


‘ 
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San Francisco, CA—Judge bans. 
most encampment sweeps as 
. lawsuit moves ahead 


A judge has temporarily banned San Francisco 
police from clearing most homeless encampments, 
citing people for sleeping in public, or enforcing 
several other laws aimed at homeless people while 
a federal lawsuit against the city moves forward, the 
Sqv. Francisco Chronicle reports. 

U.S. Magistrate Judge Donna Ryu granted an 
emergency order that prohibits the city from 
_ removing tents and confiscating the belongings of 
encampment dwellers. 

The injunction was won by a group of unhoused 
people and their advocates, who said that the city 
regularly violates its own policies when clearing 
encampments. They cited numerous instances 
when authorities swept encampments without 
offering adequate access to shelter, which is illegal. 
The judge also pointed to evidence of city officials 
. igaproperly throwing away or seizing peoples’ 
belongings, including tents, cell phones, medication, 
identification, and prosthetic limbs. 


Berkeley, CA—UC graduate student 
workers ratify labor agreement, end 
historic strike 


University of California graduate student work- 
. ers have ratified a new contract with wage gains, 
support for child care and new protections against 
bullying and harassment, the Los Angeles Times 
reports. 

For academic student employees, the new contract 
will raise minimum pay from about $23,250 to about 
$5%;000 for nine months of part-time work by Oct. 1, 
2024. The rate at UC Berkeley, UC San Francisco and 
UCLA would be $36,500, an acknowledgment of 
the high cost of living in these cities and higher pay 
' needed to compete for top talent. Graduate student 
researchers will make a minimum of $34,564.50 for 
rime months of part-time work by Oct. 1, 2024. The 
contract will be effective until May 31, 2025. 


San Francisco, CA—Supervisors plan 
to fast-track opening ‘wellness hubs’ 
wath supervised consumption 


San Francisco leaders want to speed up the 
opening of 12 so-called “wellness hubs” that would - 
provide supervised drug consumption for those 
most affected by the opioid crisis, the San Francisco 
Examiner reports. 

The Board of Supervisors’ move comes just days 
after Department of Public Health officials pulled 
the plug on plans to start such operations with two 
local nonprofits, and about a week after the city 
.. Closed its only supervised consumption site, locat- 
* ed at the Tenderloin Center, without plans for any 
replacement services for the nearly 400 people who 
came to the facility daily for food, showers, and 
overdose prevention support. 


San Diego, CA—A safe haven for 
homeless people with addiction, 
mental health issues 
A long-awaited “safe haven” will open by the 
end of the year to provide a residential treatment 
program for homeless people dealing with mental 
illness and addiction in San Diego, the San Diego 
Thune reports. 
The 11-room program will be in Veterans Vil- 
lage of San Diego and provide treatment for up to 
22 people by staff members from Family Health 
Centers of San Diego, and Episcopal Community 
“ Services, which has experience in the field as the 
operator of the Uptown Safe Haven, a residential fa- 
cility that provides transitional housing and services 
_ to chronically homeless adults with mental illness. 
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The community energy... he was a huge part of that’ 


Jeremy from page 5 


in the chair where he used to 
sit, and Sadie wrote a short obitu- 
ary on a watercolor poster board. 
One patron brought a succulent 
into the cafe in memory of him 
and many have stopped by to 
talk about Jeremy and why they 
will miss him. One afternoon, 
Sadie watched two young boys 
approach the memorial plaque 
and quietly place a quarter on the 
crate where he used to stack his 
newspapers before bowing and 
walking away. 

Jeremy had a big heart and 
often despaired about events 
in the news, such as the war in 
Ukraine, the oppression of poor 
people and Black Americans in 
particular, and the dominance 
of American capitalism around. 
the world. He was distraught 
over the creeping sensation that 
history is repeating itself, and 
that the atrocities he witnessed 
when he was young—such as 
racism, oppression, and war—are 
coming around again. But his big 
heart and his fierce sense of jus- 
tice illuminated his street corner, 
making the world a little brighter 
for those he met and those who 
simply passed by him, day after 


day. 


Eddie Chau 


An illustration of Jeremy by artist Eddie Chau. Chau is a longtime 
customer of Baker & Commons and has many sketches there, includ- 
ing this one, which he drew a few weeks before Jeremy’s passing. 


huge part of that.” 


“It will be so different here, I 
think it will feel empty,” Sadie 
says. “I spend so much time on 
this street and I love the commu- 
nity energy. I feel like he was a 


This obituary also appeared in Berke- 
leyside. Alastair Boone is the Editor 
in Chief of Street Spirit. 


‘We know the vote... is going to be recinded’ 


OUSD from page 2 


received between December 1st and February 10 
are part of the on-time enrollment period and are 
treated the same,” said Sasaki. 

Ismael Armendariz, of OEA, said that since the 
schools set for closure are not currently available 
on the enrollment website, families interested in 
attending those schools should wait until after the 
vote in January to make their enrollment selections. 
They won't be penalized for waiting. 

“T want to encourage parents who have been 
fighting to keep their schools open to hang on a lit- 
tle bit longer,” said Armendariz. “Because Oakland 
voters are behind you.” 

The election of two board members opposed to 
school closures came after backlash from proposed 
closures from staff, along with many students, 
families, and community members. Last February, 
OUSD'’s Board of Education approved a plan to 
close or merge 11 schools over a two-year peri- 
od. All of these schools enrolled (or still enroll) a 
significant majority of combined Black and Latinx 
students. To protest closures, OEA members staged 
a one-day strike, hundreds of students walked out 
of class to march, and two staff members held a 
hunger strike. 

By the end of last school year the board voted to~ 
close two schools, Parker Elementary School and 
Community Day School, and partially closed La Es- 
cuelita, a K-8 school, by removing its 6th-8th grade 
classes. In response to the Parker Elementary School 
closure, OUSD family members, students and 
community members occupied the site for over four 
months, and organized services there that included 
a free summer school. 

As new school board members are set to take 
office, Oakland-based groups opposed to school 
closures, like Parents United for Public Schools and 
Schools & Labor Against Privatization, are working 
to inform families that they can wait to enroll in 
schools currently set for closure. 

“OUSD knows that the new board intends to 
reverse the school closures decision, but until then 
district staff will operate as if your school will 
close,” reads a message Parents United for Public ~ 
Schools has been circulating on social media plat- 
forms. “There is no disadvantage to waiting [to 


make enrollment selections] until after the vote in 
January.” 

OUSD community members, like Joel Velasquez, 
have also been working to inform the community. 
Velazquez ran for District 6 School Board Director 
on a platform opposing school closures but lost to 
Bachelor, who he supported as a second ranked 
choice option. Velazquez recently attended an 
OUSD presentation at Brookfield Elementary, a 
school currently scheduled to be closed, in order to 
remind families that they will likely be able to keep 
their students at the school. 

According to district spokesperson Sasaki, OUSD 
is giving presentations at all schools currently 
scheduled for closure “to inform families and staff 
about changing schools / transferring work locations 
and to answer questions.” Velazquez, who has long 
protested against school closures, including orga- 
nizing a 17-day sit-in opposing OUSD’s closure of 
Lake View Elementary in 2012, said the district is 
underemphasizing the likelihood that the schools 
will remain open in such presentations. 

“We know the vote to close schools is going to be 
rescinded,” said Velazquez. “It’s important to call 
that out in front of the district.” 


A slightly different version of this article appeared in The 
Oakland Post and on The Post News Group’s website. 
Zack Haber is a journalist and poet living in Oakland. 
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